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MADAME MONTOUR. 

BY JOHN Q. FREEZE, 

BLOOMSBURG, COLUMBIA CO. 

A sketch of this celebrated woman and her family will be 
properly introduced by a short description of the magnificent 
mountain ridge which bears her name. 

Montour's Ridge rises somewhat abruptly on the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, near the mouth of Chillisquaque 
Creek, in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, and start- 
ing out in a northeast course becomes the boundary between 
the townships of Point and Chillisquaque in Northumberland 
County, and between Point and the townships of Liberty and 
Mahoning in Montour County, near Danville, where Mahon- 
ing Creek breaks through to the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna — thence becoming the boundary between Valley and 
Mahoning, and "West Hemlock and Cooper, in Montour 
County ; and between Hemlock and Montour in Columbia 
County ; breaking down again where Hemlock Creek flows 
through into Fishing Creek, and again a short distance be- 
yond where Fishing Creek rolls between its precipitous sides 
north of Bloomsburg off into the North Branch ; then rising 
again and throwing toward the surface its rich iron deposits 
north and east of Bloomsburg, and sinking forever, after 
developing millions of tons of limestone, north and east of 
the town of Espy. 

A geological axis of elevation passes nearly along the 
middle of the ridge, composed of hard gray and reddish 
sandstone, which are covered along both sides, sometimes 
nearly and sometimes quite to the top, by slates and shales 
of overlying series, the lower part of which consists of yel- 
lowish or greenish slates, containing thin strata of limestone, 
in which are impressions of shells and other fossils ; and near 
these is a very valuable layer of brownish-red iron ore, from 
six inches to over two feet in thickness, also containing fossil 
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impressions. This ore is found, on both sides of the ridge as 
far east as the vicinity of Bloomsburg, where the strata con- 
verge over its top as it sinks away on the east, and finally 
disappears under the overlying red shale in the neighborhood 
of Espy town. In the slates above the iron ore are some thin 
layers of dark-colored limestone, succeeded by a thick bed of 
red shale, which forms the upper portion of the series. Over- 
lying this red shale is a limestone formation, which encircles 
the ridge outside of the red shale, and which may be seen 
not far from the river above Northumberland, and along the 
railroad from Danville to Bloomsburg ; dipping under the 
Fishing Creek above its mouth, and passing under Blooms- 
burg, it rises again near Espy, and extends nearly to Berwick, 
where it sinks away beneath the overlying slate. A fine 
deposit of mantle and roofing slate of the very best quality 
develops itself on Little Fishing Creek about a mile above 
Bloomsburg. It has been wrought and approved by compe- 
tent workmen and judges, and needs only capital and enter- 
prise to become a recognized industry of the county. 

Thus it will be seen that Montour's ridge is useful as well 
as ornamental, rich as well as rugged ; yielding right at our 
doors iron ore, limestone, slate, and building stone in almost 
unlimited quantities. 

Madame Montour, who gave her name to this beautiful 
range of hills, is a personage of considerable importance in 
the early history of Pennsylvania, and especially of the Sus- 
quehanna region. Her birth, her character, and her actions 
have been the subject of romance and of history. She has 
been the victim of vituperation as well as the heroine of 
eulogy. Her name has been used to dignify and horrify the 
Wyoming massacre. But neither romance nor history, neither 
vituperation nor eulogy, seems to have done her justice. 

Madame Montour makes her first appearance in our his- 
tory at a council held at Philadelphia on the 3d of July, 
1727, between the Hon. Patrick Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and his council on one side, and divers Chiefs of the Five 
Nations, the Conestogoes, Gangawese, and Susquehanna In- 
dians, on the other. The council being met and seated : " The 
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Governor told them by M. Montour, a French woman who 
had lived long among these people, and is now interpretress, 
that he was glad to see them all well after so long a journey, 
and was now ready with his council to receive what they 
have to say." The meetings continued several days, Madame 
Montour making the interpretations between the parties. 
She was at this time married to her second husband, Robert 
Hunter, alias Oarondawana, a Chief of the Oneidas. 1 It is 
agreed on all hands that her first husband was Roland Mon- 
tour, a brave of the Senecas. She had no children by her 
second husband, who was killed in a war with the Catawbas 
as early as the year 1729. 

Madame Montour is by some writers alleged to have been 
the daughter of one of the French Governors of Canada, and 
to have been a lady in manners, style, and education. That 
she mingled in the best society of Philadelphia, and possessed 
great attractions of mind and person. But when we remem- 
ber that she had a sister married to a brave of the Miamis, 
and was herself twice married to Indians of the Five Nations, 
it is more than likely that her claims to beauty, education, 
and refinement were not so positive as her admirers have as- 
serted, yet, perhaps, they were far in advance of her husbands' 
and her swarthy companions. 

An examination of the authorities seems to bring us to the 
conclusion that Madame Montour was a French Canadian 
without any admixture of Indian blood— that she was edu- 
cated—that she preferred the Indian custom, and a roving and 
unsettled habit of life— and that the family into which she 
married were the French half-breeds who had a French Gov- 

1 And this statement of her marriage with Carondawana is repeated 
in 1728 in a communication of the Governor to the Board through 
James Le Tort of " a matter he had been informed of by Mistress Montour, 
who had married the Indian called Robert Hunter, & was here with her said 
husband last summer in company with those of the Five Nations," etc. 
Le Tort said, " That intending last fall to take a journey as far as the Mia- 
mis Indians, or Twechtweys, to trade with them, he had consulted Mrs. 
Montour, a French woman, wife to Carondawana, about his journey thither, 
who having lived amongst & having a sister married to one of that nation," &c. 

Vol. hi. — 6 
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ernor of Canada for their father, if, indeed, they were entitled 
to make any such claim. That in early life she married 
Roland Montour, a brave of the Senecas, who had a brother 
John, and a sister who was variously known as Catharine, 
Kate, Catrina, Catreen, and Queen Esther. 

By her husband Roland Montour she had certainly four, 
and possibly five children. Andrew, Henry, and Robert are 
well known. We hear of Lewis also ; and at a council in 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1733, before Thomas Penn, Esquire, 
Shekallamy, then at Shamokiu as the head of the tribes, 
speaks of au Indian " named Katarioniecha, who is married 
to one Margaret, a daughter of Mrs. Montour," as living " in 
that neighborhood." 

Whatever Roland Montour may have been, Madame had 
always been the friend of the Proprietary Government. And 
that reputation is enhanced, if possible, after her second mar- 
riage. In some instructions given in 1728 by Gov. Gordon 
to Henry Smith and John Petty, then about to visit the Sus- 
quehanna Indians, the Governor says : " Give my kind love 
also to Carundowana and his wife and speak to them to the 
same purpose. Lett him know I expect of him, that as he 
is a great Captain, he will take Care that all the People about 
him shall show themselves good Men & truehearted, as he is 
himself, and that I hope to see him at the Treaty." And 
again, in the same year, there is the following memorandum : 
"It was afterward considered by the Board what Present 
might be proper to be made to Mistress Montour & her hus- 
band, Carandowana, & likewise to Shikellima, of the Five 
Nations, appointed to reside among the Shanese, whose ser- 
vices had been and may yet be of great advantage to this 
Government ; And it was agreed that Five Pounds in Bills 
of Credit should be given to Mistress Montour and her hus- 
band." 

After the death of her second husband in 1729 she probably 
spent a good deal of her time in Philadelphia ; and in 1734 
several of the Oneidas and others coming to town, "Mrs, 
Montour, now in town but not a member of the delegation," 
was inquired of as to their standing and importance, and they 
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were entertained and rewarded with some reference to her 
information concerning them. 

That such was the uniform character of the family of 
Madame Montour is further evidenced by the fact that at 
least two of her sons received large grants of "donation 
lands" from the Government. Henry's lay on the Chillis- 
quaque, and Andrew's on the Loyal Sock, where Montours- 
ville now stands. 

In September, 1742, Shikellimy, the great Cayuga Chief, 
was living at Shamokin, and was there then visited by Conrad 
Weiser, Count Zinzendorf, Martin Mack and his wife, and 
several other persons. After spending some time at Shamokin, 
the " Count and part of his company forded the Susquehanna, 
and went to Ostonwackin on the West Branch. This place 
was then inhabited, not only by Indians, of different tribes, 
but by Europeans, who had adopted the Indian manner of 
life. Among the latter was a Frenchwoman, Madame Mon- 
tour, who had married an Indian warrior (Carondowaua, 
alias Robert Hunter), but lost him in a war against the Ca- 
tawbas. She kindly entertained the Count for two days. 
The Count went soon after to Wyoming." 

The authorities seem to locate the town of OtstOnwakin at 
the mouth of the Loyal Sock Creek, now in Lycoming County. 
Rupp, in his History of Eight Counties, has the following 
remark : " When Count Zinzendorff visited Ostonwackin (or 
Frenchtown) he was met (July 30, 1742) by an Indian who 
understood French and English." Conrad Weiser, in a letter 
under date of March 1, 1755, to Governor Morris, speaking 
of some Shawanese Indians, who had lately come from the 
Ohio, says : "They jointly intend to make a town next spring, 
on the West Branch of Susquehanna, commonly called Otzin- 
zachson, at a place called Otstuagy, or Frenchtown, about 
forty miles above Shamokin." And the Indians desired the 
Governor to send up some industrious people to fence a corn- 
field for them. Under date of June 12, 1755, Mr. Weiser 
says he has just returned from Otstuacky, an Indian town 
about forty-five miles above Shamokin, on the North West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River, " where I have been with 
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ten hired men to fence in a cornfield, for the Indians, accord- 
ing to your Honor's order." He says he left them a sack of 
flour, and that he left another at Canasoragy, about ten miles 
below Otstuacky. In the Journal of Mack and Grube" from 
Bethlehem to Quenischaschachki, they say: "In the after- 
noon of Sunday, Aug. 26, 1753, we launched our canoe and 
paddled up the river. Four miles above Shamokin we came 
to Logan's place .... On the 27th we arrived at John 

Shikellimy's hunting-lodge After dinner we 

came to the mouth of Muncy Creek, forty miles above Sha- 
mokin. As the Susquehanna was high, and current rapid, 
we left our canoe in care of an Indian acquaintance, shoul- 
dered our packs, and keeping along the banks of the river, 
arrived at Otstonwakin in the evening." The distances are 
not to be depended upon, but a town at the mouth of Loyal 
Sock, now called Montoursville, and known over a hundred 
years ago as Otstuagy or Otstuacky or Otstonwakin, was in 
1742 the residence of Madame Montour. She was with the 
Indians in June, 1744, at Lancaster at the treaty there made, 
and stated to Mr. Marsh that she was a daughter of a French 
Governor of Canada, that she was captured by the Five 
Nations at about the tenth year of her age, that she had 
married a famous Captain of those nations, by whom she had 
several children, and that her husband had been killed about 
fifteen years before, being about 1729. And that since his 
death she has not been married. She also stated that it was 
then near fifty years since she had been captured, making her 
in 1744 near sixty years of age. Spangenberg visited her at 
Shamokin in 1745, but after that I find no mention of her, 
and the time and place of her death are unknown. There is 
no authority for believing that she was alive, much less pre- 
sent, thirty-six years later, at the massacre of "Wyoming. No 
history or authentic tradition connects Madame Montour 
with the shedding of any blood white or Indian ; the whole 
tenor of her life forbids it, and the attempt to enhance the 
romance of a locality or a tragedy by naming her in connec- 
tion with it, must be a failure. 

That there was at the massacre of "Wyoming an Indian 
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woman of consequence, who was known as " Queen Esther," 
is so confidently and widely asserted that it may scarcely be 
doubted — that she was the bloody and brutal executioner 
iseems also certain, if the statements of escaped prisoners are 
trustworthy. She is alleged to have been old, is called by 
Mr. Miner "The Old Fury," and it is said that in 1779, her 
place and village on the banks of the Susquehanna was burned 
by Sullivan's expedition. The Montours were at the battle 
of Wyoming. Twenty-five years afterward a couple of In- 
dians, known as Stuttering John and Roland Montour, ad- 
mitted that, in a denial as to the participation of Brant in 
that massacre. But these Montours were not descendants of 
Madame Montour. The name Roland seems to have been a 
favorite, and it is entirely possible, therefore, that a Capt. 
Roland Montour may have been at that celebrated massacre. 
When we learn, also, that the Chief, wounded fatally at Free- 
land's Fort, and buried at Painted Post, was a son of Queen 
Esther, we may pretty safely conclude that the Queen Esther 
of the massacre may have been Madame Montour's sister-in- 
law. John and Catrina were all their lives unrelenting ene- 
mies of the English Colonists. Mr. Day speaks of " the cele- 
brated Catharine Montour, sometimes called Queen Esther, 
whose more permanent residence was at Catharinestown, at 
the head of Seneca Lake, as being a half-breed, who had been 
well educated in Canada. Her reputed father was one of the 
French Governors of that Province, and she herself was a 
lady of comparative refinement. She was much caressed in 
Philadelphia, and mingled in the best society. She exercised 
a controlling influence among the Indians, and resided in this 
quarter [Tioga Point, Bradford County] while they were 
making their incursions upon the Wyoming settlements. It 
has been even suspected that she presided at the bloody sacri- 
fice of the Wyoming prisoners after the battle; but Col. 
Stone, who is good authority upon the history of the Six 
Nations, utterly discredits the story." 

Madame Montour did spend a good deal of her time in 
Philadelphia between the years 1729 and 1734, or even later, 
but how much she was caressed, and how much she mingled 
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in the best society is unknown. She was then a widow for 
the second time, according to some authorities, and if French, 
or of French extraction, she may have been a dashing one. Of 
her age we can only conjecture ; hut her son Andrew was a 
man with a family in 1748, and in 1733 her daughter Mar- 
garet is spoken of as. being then married. Madame was pro- 
bably born before the year 1690, and was no longer young at 
her first appearance in our history. 

That the Montours, Roland, John, and Catharine were 
half-breeds, children of a French Governor of Canada, is alto- 
gether probable ; but that Catharine, the sister of Roland, 
ever was the educated and refined and caressed lady of the 
best society of Philadelphia, is an entire misapprehension. 
There is no evidence that Catharine ever was in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Pearce asserts, notwithstanding Col. Stone's denial, that 
" Queen Esther" was at the massacre. If he means by " Queen 
Esther," Madame Montour, the French woman, the wife of 
Roland Montour, he is mistaken ; but if he means Catrina 
Montour, the sister of Roland and John, then he may be 
right. The authority from whom Mr. Day quotes, has evi- 
dently confounded the two women. Madame Montour and 
Catharine Montour were very different persons. The Christian 
name of Madame Montour is not given in any authority which 
has come under my observation; and the person who had her 
castle at Tioga Point, and her town at the head of Seneca 
Lake was not the wife or widow of Roland Montour. Madame 
Montour had a daughter Margaret ; might not that have 
been, too, the name of the mother ? Between her and John 
and Catrina, there seems to have been no intercourse, at least 
they are never mentioned in connection with her, nor named 
as of her family. It is alleged that John and Catreen were 
both at the taking of Fort Freeland in July, 1779, that 
John received a wound there which proved fatal, and that he 
was buried at the " Painted Post." 1 The probabilities of this 

1 Judge McMaster, in his History of Steuben County, says that " Captain 
Montour, the Chief who was buried at the Painted Post, was a son of Queen 
Catharine, of Seneca Lake ; and that he died of wounds received at Free- 
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story being true are increased when we remember the num- 
ber of persons taken prisoners at tbat time, and that many 
of them returned from captivity, to whom the facts must 
have been well known, and by whom they would be correctly 
and graphically related. 

In view of all the evidence now attainable, it seems possible 
that Madame Montour may have been of pure French extrac- 
tion, and that Roland and his brother and sister may have 
been half-breeds. At any rate Madame is always spoken of 
as a French woman, and never as a half-breed, while Catharine 
is always distinguished as half-breed, although the brothers 
are seldom if ever so designated. 

So much it has seemed necessary to say, that the truth of 
history might be vindicated, and the confusion or error which 
the authorities leave upon the mind might be dispelled — that 
the good reputation of Madame Montour might be as im- 
movable as the rocks that underlie the beautiful Ridge which 
perpetuates her name, and that her memory should be as green 
and grateful as the pines that clothe its sides and wave over 
its summit. 

N. B. — The spelling of the proper names is in accordance to my authori- 
ties, scarcely any two spelling the Indian names alike. J. G. F. 

land's Port." He does not give the first name, and we are unable to tell 
whether it was John or Roland. It seems impossible to arrive at any cer- 
tainty in these matters. Mr. Miner, in a note in his History of Wyoming, 
says that " Roland Montour, a half-blood," was at the massacre in 1778 ; but 
Mr. Carey, his informant, does not tell who Roland was. It is altogether 
probable that the same young warrior was at Freeland's Fort in July, 1779. 



